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THE HONORABLE JAMES P. MITCHELL—Secretary of Labor. James P. Mitchell 
was appointed as Secretary of Labor by President Eisenhower on October 8, 
1953. Since May, 1953, he had been Assistant Secretary of the Army in 
charge of manpower and Reserye Forces. Mr. Mitchell was born in 1900, 
in Elizabeth, N. J. He attended St. Patrick’s Parochial School-and Battin 
High School in Elizabeth. After graduating in 1917 got a job at $15 a 
week in a grocery store. Within the year he was managing it. In 1919 
he opened a store of his own in Rahway, N. J., and in 1921 set up a 
second store, both stores failed in the 1923 recession. Mr. Mitchell, in 
1926, went to work for the Western Electric Company in Kearny, N. J.; 
5 years later he was “‘loaned’’ to the New Jersey relief administration to 
direct the relief and work activities of Union County. In 1936 he resigned 
from Western Electric to take charge of Labor Relations for General 
Brehon Somervell, New York City administrator of the Works Progress 
Administration. Called to Washington by Somervell at the outbreak of 
the World War II, he was made director of industrial personnel for the 
War Department. He also served as a member of the National Building 
Trades Stabilization Board, and was an alternate for the Under Secretary 
of War on the War Manpower Commission. Mr. Mitchell went to R. H 
Macy and Company in 1945 as director of personnel and industrial rela- 
tions, and in 1947 to Bloomingdale Brothers, also in New York City, as 
vice-president in charge of Labor relations and operations, From 1948 to 
1953, he performed many public and governmental services. At the Army’s 
request, he went to Germany in 1948 to study the military goyernment’s 
civilian employment program. After the Korea outbreak in 1950 he was 
called upon by the Army to study and report on combat pay problems. 
In this period he seryed in 1948 on the personnel advisory board of the 
Hoover Commission on Reorganization of the Government. He was also 
chairman of the employee relations committee of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association; a member of the executive committee of the National 
Civil Service League; and chairman of the executive committee of the Retail 
Labor Standards Association of New York. 
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The President’s Proposals for the 
Taft-Hartley Law 


FAederator Murray: 

It has been some seven years 
‘since the eightieth Congress enacted 
what was to become one of the 
most controversial pieces of legis- 
lation of the last twenty years, The 
Labor-Management Relations Act. 
Vetoed by President Truman, it 
became law when Congress over- 
rode him, and has since been iden- 
tified as the Taft-Hartley Act. In 
the Presidential election of 1952, 
‘Governor Stevenson favored repeal 
(of Taft-Hartley, while General 
Eisenhower declared for limited 
‘ amendment. 

During the first year of his ad- 
| ministration, the President has 
‘sought to develop a more concilia- 
| tory attitude with labor through 
|his appointment of Martin Dur- 
|kin, a Democrat and an AF of L 
( official, as Secretary of Labor. This 
‘effort failed, however, when Mr. 
|Durkin resigned in a _ reported 
(dispute over amendments to the 
'Taft-Hartley Act. Labor has never 
irelaxed in its campaign to repeal 
(or at least essentially to change the 
cact, while management, on the 
‘whole, has exerted little serious 
| pressure for a change. 

After Congress convened last 
‘month, the President submitted fif- 
(teen amendments to Taft-Hartley, 
‘of which seven are said to have 
'been drafted in response to labors’ 
‘demands, six are regarded as favor- 
able to the position of employers, 
aed two are considered to be in 
‘the public interest. In the wake of 
the President’s proposals, the Amer- 
¥en public and Congress are once 
‘more faced with an issue vital to 
“dustry, labor, and the public 
aLke. 

‘fo discuss the President’s pro- 


fagsals tonight, America’s Town 


re 
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Meeting is privileged to present 
the Honorable James P. Mitchell, 
Secretary of Labor, who will be in- 
terviewed by two distinguished ex- 
perts, Mr. Henry Kaiser and Mr. 
Merlyn S. Pitzele. 

First, we shall present Secretary 
of Labor Mitchell. James P. Mit- 
chell was born in Elizabeth, N.J. 
He was first called to Washington 
by General Brehon Somervell at 
the outbreak of World War II, 
when he was made Director of 
Industrial Personnel for the War 
Department. He also served as a 
member of the National Building 
Trade Stabilization Board and was 
alternate for the Under Secretary 
of War on the War Manpower 
Commission. 

Mr. Mitchell went to R. H. 
Macy and Company in 1945 as 
Director of Personnel in Industrial 
Relations and in 1947 to Bloom- 
ingdale Brothers as Vice President 
in charge of Labor Relations and 
Operations. From 1948 to 1953 he 
performed many public and govern- 
mental services. He was, in May 
1953, Assistant Secretary of the 
Army in charge of Manpower and 
Reserve Forces and was appointed 
Secretary of Labor by President 
Eisenhower on October 8, 1953. 

Welcome to America’s Town 
Meeting, Secretary of Labor Mit- 
chell. 


Mr. Mitchell: 
Thank you, Mr. Murray. A 
number of countries, including 


the United States, have recently 
been giving attention to harnessing 
atomic energy for the production 
of power. Now, sometimes I 
wonder why we in the United 
States are trying to develop this 
new source of energy. For the past 
several years we have but needed 


to attach a generator to the emo- 
tional debate over Taft-Hartley, and 
we would have had sufficient power 
for the entire nation’s needs, in 
my opinion. 

Fortunately, President Eisenhower 
is one of the few people in the 
entire country who occupy a posi- 
tion of prominence who have not 
been directly and heatedly involved 
in this debate. Consequently he 
is one of the few people in the 
country in a position to make 
recommendations upon the basis of 
a calm, dispassionate, and fresh 
consideration of the legislation. 
This he has done after careful and 
painstaking appraisal of all points 
of view and of all aspects of the 
problem. 

The President’s recommendations 
for amendment of the Taft-Hartley 
Act were sent to Congress about 
three weeks ago. All but one of 
his proposals met with rather wide- 
spread acceptance. That one pro- 
posal, dealing with the secret ballot 
in connection with strikes, has been 
the subject of some misunderstand- 
ing, and, therefore, will require 
special consideration. The other 
proposals, however, seem to have 
met with sufficiently widespread 
support to indicate that they can 
and should be enacted into legis- 
lation speedily. 

The President was aware that 
his recommendations would not 
satisfy those holding extreme 
views on labor-management rela- 
tions legislation. He knew, how- 
ever, that his approach, designed 
to protect the public interest, 
would enjoy the support of the 
general public. I believe the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations for amend- 
ment of the Taft-Hartley Act will 
provide a framework in which free 
collective bargaining may be con- 
ducted better than it was, either 
under the Wagner Act or the Taft- 
Hartley Act as presently written. 


His recommendations will en- 
courage more harmony in labor- 
management relations, and, there- 
fore, make possible the peaceful 
industrial relations which con- 
tribute so greatly to national pros- 
perity. The President has made 
several proposals designed to bring 
to bear upon the parties to a 
dispute the full force of public 
opinion—local, national or both. 
This should also promote settle- 
ment of labor-management disputes. 

I haven’t counted, as Mr. 
Murray has, the President’s recom- 
mendations to see how many are 
pro-labor, how many are  pro- 
management, or how many do not 
give special relief to either. I 
know, however, that many people 
have done this. It is my own 
feeling that all of the recom- 
mendations are, in both objective 
and result, solely pro-public. If 
in the public interest it was de- 
sirable to give special considera- 
tion to labor, the President has 
suggested that this be done. If in 
the public interest it was desirable 
to give special consideration to 
employers, the President has like- 
wise suggested that this be done. 
But in each instance, the public 
interest was the controlling factor 
in his decision. 

Whether one agrees or disagree: 
with every proposal that the Presi 
dent has made, there is one thing 
that should be kept in mind: al 
of these proposals were submittec 
by the President solely with a viev 
to serving all the people whos 
chief executive he is. If they ar 
discussed in the high-minded, en 
lightened, and fair manner it 
which they have been submitte 
then I am sure that only good re 
sults will flow from such con 
sideration as is given them. 

I am optimistic about the pros 
pects of obtaining sound and help 
ful amendments to the Taft-Hartle. 


Act in this second session of the 
eighty-third Congress. I am hope- 
ful that Congress will speedily 
enact into law those recommenda- 
tsons of the President on which 
widespread agreement can be 
reached. It is also my hope that 
the proposal dealing with the 
‘secret ballot in strike situations, 
and any other recommendations on 
which disagreements or misunder- 
‘standing may develop, will be 
given special, though I hope not 
too prolonged, consideration. 

Mr. Murray: Thank you very 
‘much, Secretary Mitchell. Now, I 
‘would like to present the two 
:gentlemen who will interview you. 
‘First of all, the distinguished labor 
attorney, Mr. Henry Kaiser. Mr. 
‘Kaiser was born in New York 
\City and received his Bachelor 
jof Arts degree at the College of 
ithe City of New York in 1932 
and his LL.B. at the University of 
‘Wisconsin in 1937. A member of 
Ithe Wisconsin faculty from 1937 
(to 1938, he served as Associate 
‘General Counsel of the American 
‘Federation of Labor until 1947 
ywhen he entered the private prac- 
itice of law. 

He is presently acting as Counsel 
‘for the American Federation of 
‘Musicians, The International Typo- 
graphical Union, the Brotherhood 
pof Railroad Trainmen and The 
Washington Building and Construc- 
ition Trades Council. Mr. Henry 
Kaiser. 


Mr. Kaiser: 

Mr. Murray, before putting any 
qaestions to the Secretary, I would 
ike, if I may, to make a brief 
‘omment on his initial statement. 
L.go not doubt, Mr. Secretary, but 
ia: the President, in this decision 
in others, was motivated by 
inigh- -minded desire to serve all 
ez people, and that the controlling 
laZor in this decision was what 
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he conceived to be the public in- 
terest. 

So far as I know, no one, with 
a possible exception of his leading 
party colleague, Senator Bricker, 
has questioned the President’s good 
faith, his high motives, his obvious 
sincerity. Unhappily, however, the 
Congress is not being called upon 
to legislate these amiable, praise- 
worthy attributes of the President, 
with which I may add the Secre- 
tary is also so richly endowed. 

The President is being called 
upon, or has called upon the Con- 
gress, to enact concrete proposals 
that will probably affect the wel- 
fare of every one of us, and ob- 
viously the measure of their merit 
must be in terms of their actual 
content and their probable impact 
on the American public, and not 
in terms of the Presidential motives 
that inspired them. 

And so, I would respectfully 
suggest that for tonight, at least, 
we dispense with the mesmerizing, 
attractive, but meaningless, general- 
ities that characterize the soap- 
selling techniques of Madison 
Avenue and address ourselves to 
significant specifics. 


Mr. Murray: Thank you, Mr. 
Kaiser. Now we will return to you 
in just a moment, Mr. Kaiser. But 
first I should like to present our 
second distinguished guest, who 
will also interview the Secretary 
tonight, Mr. Merlyn S. Pitzele, 
Labor Editor of Business Week 
magazine. Mr. Pitzele was also edu- 
cated at the University of Wis- 
consin and then went to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

His first job after graduation was 
with the American Federation of 
Labor, as Educational Director for 
its Chicago radio station. When 
the CIO was formed, he was hired 
by John L. Lewis as an organizer 
of the steel industry. In 1937, Mr. 
Pitzele left the labor movement to 


become an instructor in economics 
at the University of Wisconsin. He 
later became editor of Buwsiness 
Week in 1940, was appointed a 
member of the New York State 
Board of Mediation in 1945 and 
has been its chairman since 1950. 

During the 1952 Presidential 
campaign, Mr. Pitzele was a special 
aide to General Eisenhower on 
labor and civil rights issues. Mr. 
Merlyn S. Pitzele. 


Mr. Pitze’e: 


I, for one, am prepared to accept 
Mr. Kaiser’s ground rules for this 
evening’s discussion. I am prepared 
to see that this discussion be sub- 
jected to the test of what is prac- 
tical, what is workable, and what 
can issue from the present Con- 
gress. In a very brief statement, 
I would like to make my own 
position on this question clear 
before deferring to Mr. Kaiser’s 
question, and then asking a couple 
of my own. 

Ruling out the proposal that 
there be a government supervised 
vote before a strike is permissible, 
which in my opinion is a some- 
what absurd proposal and _ repre- 
sents an error of the brain and not 
of the heart, because I think the 
intention is good—this is the only 
deference I will make to the high- 
mindedness, Mr. Kaiser —ruling 
that out, we have the very prac- 
tical question of having before 
the present Congress the series of 
amendments, in the form of an 
omnibus bill, to the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

The practical question is a very 
simple one: Should that bill be 
passed or should it not be passed? 
I submit that any effort at this 
stage of the game to introduce a 
different bill with any thought that 
it might have a chance of passage 
at the present session is completely 
Utopian, quixotic. The practical 


question is, should that bill in- | 
corporating all of the President's } 
recommendations except the strike 
vote be passed? My own opinion } 
on this is clear and unequivocal. # 

I answer yes. I answer yes pri- 
marily because I think it represents, 
to a significant degree, a relaxing 
of some of the too stringent con-! 
trols on the labor-management! 
equation which were put upon it 
by the legislation passed in 1947. } 
I think it represents a small, butif 
nevertheless a perceptible, retreat’ 
from government intervention in) 
this field of labor-management re-# 
lations, which is so delicate and 
which we are all so anxious, I} 
think, to put back upon the initia- 
tive of the parties directly. 


Mr. Murray: 


Thank you very much, Mr. 
Pitzele. Now, gentlemen, if we 
will return to Mr. Kaiser for; 


his first inquiry to the Secretary 
Gentlemen, I shall attempt seri 
ously to refrain from interrupting, 
and please carry on with your 
questions to the Secretary of Labor. 
Mr. Henry Kaiser, will you give 
the first question, please? 


Mr. Kaiser: Well, Mr. Pitzele’s} 
comment leads very gracefully int 
my first question. In view of the 
repeated assertions by any numbes 
of spokesmen for the administraie 
tion, that the government shoul 
minimize the extent of its inter 
vention in labor disputes, I shoul, 
like to ask the Secretary how h 
would square that universally de 
sired and desirable objective witl 
the so-called States’ rights proposal 
which plainly brings governmen 
into these disputes in a most ag 
gravated fashion more specifically }) 
Does not this proposal invite th 
intervention of 52 additional gow 
ernments in so-called emergencif 
disputes, and does it not invit® 
the extreme form of governmeri 


intervention, namely that of com- 
pulsory arbitration? 


Mr. Murray: Secretary Mitchell. 


Secretary Mitchell: Mr. Kaiser, as 
you know, the President’s recom- 
mendation on this point was two- 
fold. One, he said that he believed 
the states should have clearly 
defined in the Act the right to 
deal with state-wide emergencies 
affecting the health and safety of 
the citizens of the state. And I 
add in the same way that the 
President now has a right to deal 
with national emergencies that af- 
fect the health and safety of the 
citizens of this country. That was 
one phase of his proposal. 

The second proposal and recom- 
mendation, or statement rather 
than recommendation, was that he 
was causing a study to be made 
by the interested departments of 
government as to the area of state 
and federal jurisdiction on this 
labor question and after that study 
had been completed, recommenda- 
tions would be made to Congress 
based on the results of that study. 

I see nothing in that recommen- 
dation to give cause or make you 
fear that it will be an intrusion by 
52, or 51 states. I believe it is 
sound, and the President believes 
it is sound, that the states when 
confronted with an emergency that 
affects the health and safety of their 
citizens have a right to deal with 
that emergency. 


Mr. Murray: Thank you, Mr. Sec- 
retary. Now we will pass over to 
Mr. Pitzele for his first inquiry. 


Mr. Pitzele: Mr. Secretary, you 
slevoted part of your opening state- 
“ment to characterizing, and in my 
pinion characterizing correctly, de- 
“ate which has raged over the 
_Taft-Hartley Act since its passage 
An 1947—a debate which has. en- 
gendered much more heat than it 


“jlid light. You somehow left the 
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impression, and I’m _ wondering 
whether you really mean this, Mr. 
Secretary, that the issues in the 
Taft-Hartley Act aren’t worth 
people getting excited about. 

Do you think this law has be- 
come something of little conse- 
quence in American life, something 
that we can confine our discussions 
of to the politeness and noblesse 
oblige of the parlor? Or isn’t it 
something which should be publicly 
debated, and in strong terms, at 
every forum and crossroads where 
people are concerned with the situa- 
tion in America? 


Secretary Mitchell: Mr. Pitzele, 
I have some strong feelings on 
this which I want to take a moment 
to dwell on. One, I think the 
Taft-Hartley debate, since the law 
was passed in 1947, has been what 
I have termed, the Battle of the 
Professionals. It is the professional 
on the employer’s side and the pro- 
fessional on the labor side who 
have kept this issue alive. 

I know from my own experience, 
and I would think from the ex- 
perience of some of the people in 
this audience, that they have seen 
Taft-Hartley, passed in 1947, in 
terms of their own working con- 
ditions, in terms of their own 
livelihood, and in terms of their 
own felationship with their em- 
ployers, they have seen no dif- 
ference before or since Taft- 
Hartley. So, I do think, Mr. Pitzele, 
that this excitement, this emotion 
which has characterized the Taft- 
Hartley debate is, as I said before, 
one which is completely out of 
focus with reality. 

Now that does not mean that 
I consider the law unimportant. 
Federal legislation, in my opinion, 
has to provide a framework within 
which the people who deal in 
collective bargaining, meaning the 
unions and the employers, can 
operate, and it is there at that 


point, at the point of the bar- 
gaining table, at the local plant 
level, at the level of the store or 
the business office, that real in- 
dustrial relations are made or not 
made. It is not by legislation. 

It is at the bargaining table 
and the relationship that exists be- 
tween the employer and the union, 
or the employer and the individual 
employee, that makes or breaks in- 
dustrial relations. To me, law has 
to be in its proper focus. It is 
more important, I believe, that in 
this country we devote ourselves 
to the development of sound in- 
dustrial relations and not to these 
technical, supercritical, emotional 
debates over labor legislation. 


Mr. Murray: Mr. Kaiser, do you 
have your next question for the 
Secretary ? 


Mr. Kaiser: Yes, I do, but I 
would like to make a comment on 
some of the things already said. 
I should like first to observe, Mr. 
Secretary, that whatever you per- 
sonally may add, by way of the 
objective of the States’ rights pro- 
posal, its concrete objective is to 
repeal a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States which 
voided a Wisconsin statute calling 
for compulsory arbitration, which 
I repeat is a most extreme form 
of government intervention, which 
is an end to the kind of free 
collective bargaining you so sin- 
cerely and eloquently described. 

Then speaking as one of the 
benighted professionals who has 
been enriched by Taft-Hartley, let 
me say to you that the impact of 
Taft-Hartley on the collective bar- 
gaining table is completely the 
opposite from what you desire 
and from what the American 
worker desires. Taft-Hartley has 
converted the human relationship 
which is the essence of collective 
bargaining into a mechanistic pro- 
cedure that depends on the lawyers, 


on formal court rooms, and com- 
plicated rules. The union business 
agent and the industrial manager 
are very much in the background. 

As to my next question, I am 
coming back to the specifics of 
this proposal. As you may know, 
the National Labor Relations Board 
has ruled that it is free speech for 
an employer to engage in a pre- 
election anti-union harangue to a 
captive audience composed of his 
employees, who are forced under 
penalty of loss of jobs to attend 
the meeting on company property 
and during working hours. 

In sharpest contrast, the same 
National Relations Board has ruled 
that it is not free speech for a 
striking worker peacefully to re- 
quest his friends not to purchase 
the product made by strike break- 
ers during this strike. Now, in view 
of that grotesquely unfair applica- 
tion of the basic right of free 
speech, what public interest is 
served and what middle of the road © 
philosophy is expressed in the > 
President's recommendation to con- 
firm these unfair decisions? 


Mr. Murray: Secretary Mitchell? . 


Mr. Mitchell: Mr. Moderator, this | 
seems to be a question of com- 
ments on comments. I can’t help 
but comment on Mr. Kaiser’s com- 
ment for the moment. Having been 
one of these people who sit in - 
the background, as Mr. Kaiser de- 
scribes the union business agent 
and the other side of the collective 
bargaining table, I resent very » 
much the place that he puts us in, 
because the average, the alert and 
the alive union business agent and 
the alert and competent industrial 
manager, in your terms, does not 
turn over his employee relations — 
to lawyers and is not influenced, 
in my opinion, by legalistic mech- | 
anisms, as Mr. Kaiser so indicated. 

As to the free speech issue, it 
seems to me that the President’s 
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recommendation in simple words is 
this. There has been some question 
in the interpretation of the law as 
it is presently written as to what 
tae Congress intended with rela- 
tion to free speech. What the 
President said was that free speech, 
as defined in the Act, should apply 
equally to both management and 
labor in its collective bargaining 
relationship. What’s unfair about 
that? 


Mr. Murray: Mr. Pitzele, before 
you frame your question, I would 
like to revert to my own comment. 
Perhaps we can accelerate the 
comments and make the questions 
a little bit more concise so that 
the Secretary can have an oppor- 
tunity to answer more of them. 
And with that comment, on to you, 
Mr. Pitzele, for your next question. 


Mr. Pitzele: I had to write, Mr. 
Secretary, an analysis of these pro- 
posals for the estimable publica- 
tion that employs me, and I read 
them very carefully and I thought 
that I glimpsed something which 
represents a new departure in na- 
tional policy and in Washington 
thinking. I would just like to have 
your views on that one of the 
President’s recommendations which 
has to do with the issuing of in- 
junctions and following those in- 
junctions by establishing local 
boards to deal with the labor dis- 
pute which underlay them. 

Now, the case against the in- 
junction in a labor dispute, of 
course, is well known. Basically, 
if rests most cogently on the 
grounds that a labor dispute into 
Weich an injunction is introduced 
freezes the problem, which took 
sGme kind of form that had to be 
emioined because it might create 
4p irreparable damage. The prob- 
lem with the injunction has always 
been that it froze that situation 
Beal then left it completely alone 
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with no recourse for anybody to 
change it. 

In this recommendation of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, it is provided that 
once an injunction is issued there 
will be established something new 
and brand new, as far as I know: 
the impounding of a board of 
local people who will go into 
that dispute, armed only with their 
prestige and standing in the com- 
munity, to make a serious effort to 
resolve the problem which is be- 
hind the dispute that the injunction 
affects. Now, am I right, Mr. Secre- 
tary, in believing that in this pro- 
posal there is some kind of vision 
of doing something in a way dif- 
ferent and newer than it has ever 
been done before? 

Mr. Mitchell: I think you are, 
Mr. Pitzele. The intent of that 
proposal was to do the thing 
which I think everyone who has to 
deal with the collective bargaining 
process would like to see done, 
and that is to remove the heavy 
hand of law as much as possible 
from the process which goes on 
every day between unions and man- 
agement. As you have so correctly 
stated, an injunction has the effect 
of freezing the status quo; the 
parties are separated. The intent 
of this proposal is to keep the 
parties together so that the dispute 
which caused the injunction might 
be settled, and not leave it to the 
processes of law which don’t in 
many respects help collective bar- 
gaining. 

Mr. Murray: Now, I believe we 
have time, gentlemen, for one more 
question from each of you. But 
Vl ask you, in the interest of 
accelerating the program, to elimi- 
nate the comments and pose your 
questions directly, because our 
studio members are anxious also 
to participate. 

Mr. Kaiser: Well, with all those 
questions, Mr. Murray, it seems to 


me that some answers are indicated, 
rather than questions. What the 
Secretary said about the President 
on free speech: the President said 
he would like free speech to be 
equally applied. What I said about 
the unequal application of free 
speech is abundantly true and eyi- 
denced by the decisions of the 
board. He says what we want to 
hear; what is proposed is the 
exact, precise opposite. On injunc- 
tions: injunctions do not maintain 
the status quo; they take from 
labor its only bargaining weapon. 
It ends the strike. 

Now, Mr. Pitzele and the Secre- 
tary, I’m sure, will agree that the 
chances for an amateur board of 
local citizens to mediate a dispute 
when the employer is sitting 
smugly and confidently behind a 
court order enforceable by un- 
limited fines and unlimited jail 
sentences is, again, one of the types 
of proposals that sounds good and 
reads well but accomplishes abso- 
lutely nothing and perpetuates the 
historic evil of the injunction. 

Mr. Murray: Next question, 
please. 

Mr. Kaiser: The next question 
refers to the often repeated promise 
to end the so-called union-busting 
provisions of Taft-Hartley which 
deprives economic strikers of the 
right to vote. The question is, Why 
didn’t the President restore that 
right to vote? Why did he merely 
delay it by four months? That de- 
lay is the opportunity to destroy 
the union, thereby encouraging em- 
ployers to elongate strikes through 
the four-month period. 

Mr. Mitchell: Well, Mr. Kaiser, 
I don’t know whether you have 
read the recommendation carefully 
or not. The recommendation has 
two points: One, it says, in effect, 
within four months after the be- 
ginning of the strike, the workers 


who are on strike have the right 
to vote if they so desire. Within 
four months there can be no repre- 
sentation election, in other words. 
And it says also that for the length 
of the strike, or for a year, the 
employer may at no time ask for 
representation election. 

Now examine it. What it means 
is that an employer, who in your 
terms would set out to deliberately 
break a union, cannot for a year 
ask for a representation election. 
No representation election may be 
held within four months. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics made a 
recent survey of the length of 
strikes, and if my memory is right, 
the average is much much less than 
amonth. The longest strikes—there 
are very few above three and a 
half months. 


The President’s recommendation 
has this in it: That if strikers are 
replaced at some point, the people 
who are at work have a right to 
vote, and this proposal intends to 
give the people who are the re- 
placements, if there are replace- 
ments, the right to vote after four 
months. Nothing can be done 
within four months. I think that 
the President’s recommendation ties 
down and completely eliminates 
any possibility that the Act could 
be used for union-busting tactics 
in the future. 


Mr. Murray: Well, gentlemen, as 
you may know, each week Amer: 
ica’s Town Meeting presents ¢ 
handsome twenty-volume set of th 
American People’s Encyclopedia tc 
a listener who submits the mos 
provocative and timely questiotr 
pertinent to the subject under dis 
cussion. Tonight’s question come 
from Mr. Roger Bybee of Racin 
Wisconsin, and his question is, anc 
this is directed to you, Secretar’ 
Mitchell: “The President has pro 
posed that government sponsore: 
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elections be held in connection 
with labor strikes. What is the 
basis for the premise that labor 
leaders strike without the consent 
or backing of the union members?” 


Mr. Mitchell: I’m sure that the 
guestioner didn’t mean that. Labor 
jeaders don’t strike; workers strike, 
and perhaps there is a little bit of 
double thinking in here. The very 
tact that the questioner talks about 
labor leaders striking may point up 
the necessity of the President’s 
recommendation, which is essen- 
tially this: that people who are 
involved in an economic decision 
which affects their livelihood 


should have a right to express 
their opinion by secret ballot. 

In my opinion that does not 
take away from the labor leader 
his responsibility or his prestige 
or his authority. It merely carries 
through our democratic concept 
that people have a right to express 
their opinion as we do on all 
national issues by secret ballot. 


Mr. Murray: Thank you, Mr. Sec- 
retary. Now we come to a most 
stimulating feature of America’s 
Town Meeting, the posing of ques- 
tions and inquiries to you from 
the audience. A question from a 
gentleman on my left. 


QUESTIONS «PLEASE: 


Questioner: I would like to ask 
the Secretary, perhaps Mr. Kaiser 
and Mr. Pitzele would also like 
to comment, this question: Mr. 
Secretary, do you agree with the 
President on the indefensibility of 
the so-called secondary boycott? 


Mr. Mitchell: Yes, I do, most 
heartily. A secondary boycott, 
which has the effect of penalizing 
a true neutral, should be illegal. 
A secondary boycott can do irrep- 
arable harm to a neutral party 
who has nothing to do with the 
dispute. As you know, the Presi- 
dent has suggested that the second- 
ary boycott be modified in two 
respects, so as to prevent em- 
ployers, who may accept farmed- 
out work from an employer who 
is on strike, from being considered 
4 neutral, and also accepting em- 
ployers on a construction project. 
— I am sure that every fair-minded 
person would say that a neutral 
darty should not be damaged by 
% secondary boycott. 
= Mr. Murray: I see a lady on my 
Fight. Would you state to whom 
Zour question is directed? 
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Questioner: \ address my ques- 
tion to Mr. Mitchell. Which three 
amendments does the administra- 
tion consider most important to be 
passed, and why? 

Mr. Mitchell: These amendments 
were developed from the point of 
view of the amendments that were 
most important to modify the Act 
and strengthen it constructively. 
As you may know, the Senate 
Labor Committee has submitted all 
the amendments in one bill. I 
would consider them of equal im- 
portance. 

If there is one that you would 
ask me to pick out that has great 
significance, it is this: It is the 
recommendation that the welfare 
and pension funds of the hundreds 
of thousands of workers in America 
be protected by some form of gov- 
ernment supervision. That I con- 
sider to be of extreme importance 
and I hope that the Congress and 
the states will do something about 
it. 


Mr. Murray: 
please. 
Questioner; My question is to 


The next question, 


Secretary Mitchell. Do you favor 
government conducted strike votes 
before or after the start of strikes? 


Mr. Mitchell: As I testified be- 
fore the Senate Labor Committee 
last week, in my testimony I said 
that I favored government con- 
ducted strike vote prior to a strike, 
not after. 


Mr. Murray: I believe, Mr. Pit- 
zele, it is your turn next, and we 
have one minute left if you could 
ask a brief question of the Secre- 
tary, I believe he could possibly 
have time to answer it. 


Mr. Pitzele: In exchanges of this 
sort, Mr. Secretary, we all are 
inclined perhaps to be a little 
more vehement in bespeaking our 
point of view than we would 
normally be, and I’m wondering 
whether because you so vigorously 
support these amendments, whether 
in your opinion they are the final 
word, so to speak. Would you 
be prepared to say that if these 
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amendments were passed, we can 
forget about this Taft-Hartley Act; 
we have solved the problem of» 
federal legislation in this area 
along with other things? 


Mr. Mitchell: We've got a long 
way to go to solve them, Mr. 
Pitzele, but I believe that a law of 
this kind, which deals with human 
beings and which must be kept 
abreast of the times and be dynam- 
ically changed when necessary, is 
always subject to review and possi- 
ble change. I would hope that 
Congress would set up some mech- 
anism for keeping a constant watch 
on Taft-Hartley, and any other 
legislation affecting labor and the 
people, to see that they are kept 
abreast of the times and in keeping 
with the needs of the people. 


Mr. Murray: Thank you very 
much, Secretary of Labor Mitchell, 
Mr. Kaiser, and Mr. Pitzele, for 
your most interesting discussion 
tonight. 
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Background Questions 


What are the prospects for labor-management relations within the 
coming year? 


Is repeal as opposed to amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act still a 
burning issue? 


Was the charge of former Secretary of Labor, Martin Durkin, that 
President Eisenhower had reneged on an agreement regarding a 
specific list of 19 recommended changes in the Taft-Hartley Act 
justified? Or, was he just mistaken as to the binding nature of his 
talks with White House staff members? 


What were these 19 recommendations? How many of them are 
embodied in the President’s State of the Union list of 15 recom- 
mendations for Taft-Hartley revision? 


a. What aspects of the White House draft were objectionable to 
industry? Was it the recommendations regarding secondary 
boycotts and compulsory union membership? Was it fear that 
the states’ present authority to pass and enforce stringent laws 
against compulsory unionism would be weakened? 

b. Arthur Goldberg of CIO stated that approval of the Durkin 
resignation ‘does not mean that the CIO regards the 19 point 
abortive message as realizing the President’s pledge of making 
the Taft-Hartley just and fair.”” Were they unfair to labor? 


Are the needs and demands of the CIO and AFL the same or dif- 
ferent in regard to Taft-Hartley revision? 


a. Are closed shop and secondary boycott issues as vital to CIO 
as to federation unions? 


b. Are “national emergency” strikes and their control by injunctions 


as vital to AFL as to industry-wide unions? 


Evaluate the President’s 15 proposals regarding Taft-Hartley revision. 

a. relaxation of the ban on secondary boycotts. 

b. elimination of “union-busting” provisions that permit struck em- 
ployers to hire strikebreakers and then poll them on union 
representation. 

c. requirement of non-Communist affidavits from employers as well 
as union officials. j 


d. giving discretionary powers to general counsel of the NLRB with 
regard to applying for an injunction in certain cases. 
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depend more on maintaining a high level of prosperity and em- 


e. provision that employers can speak more freely concerning 
unions to their employees. 

f. permission for employees to revoke authorization for his employers 
to check off union dues and pay it to the union. 

g. provision for a strike poll of employees by “secret ballot under 
Government auspices.” 

Evaluate the President’s strike poll proposal. Why has it caused 

so much controversy ? 

a. Walter Reuther called this proposal an addition to the “anti- 
labor arsenal’ of the Taft-Hartley Law. Do you agree? 


b. Does this provision require excessive government intervention 
and expense? Is it in opposition to the President’s expressed 
desire to take Gov't. out of labor-management relations? 


c. Does this provision create an implication that labor leaders are 
not responsive to their members? 


d. If a strike vote is provided for, when should that vote be taken, 
before or after a strike has started? 


e. Is the government actually a “neutral” in all labor-management 
disputes ? 


In view of the opposition of several high-ranking Republican 
Senators, what is the likelihood of this provision passing? 


What is the likelihood of any action on Taft-Hartley this session? - 


Will it be a big issue in the 1954 political campaign? Was it an 
effective issue in the ’52 campaign? 


Will the Administration’s standing with the rank-and-file of labor 


ployment than on changing Taft-Hartley ? 
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